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PEOPLE’S CONVENTION (conto from page 3) 

City to close us down, and we dealt with it,” 
Referring to criticisms of the convention in the 
media, Rivera said, ’’Some people can’t deal with 
a successful event. We never wanted it to be a 
street carnival full of drunken people. We anti*- 
cipated a successful event, with 800 to 1,000 
people participating. And that’s what it was.” 

-30- 


OHIO MIGRANTS (cont. from page 13) 

organizations and we see ourselves in it for a 
long time.” 

You can help FLOG and the Ohio farmworkers 
in three ways . 

1. Strike funds are URGENTLY needed. $25 
will support a farmworker for one week. 

2. Boycott all Campbell’s and Libby’s 
products. 

3. Attend a mass rally and picket September 
5 in Bowling Green, Ohio. Messages of support 
are welcomed . 

Contributions or messages should be sent to 
FLOC, 714% S. St. Clair, Toledo, OH 43609. 
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CONVENTION ARTICLE 
CORRECTION 

A phrase was omitted from the last sentence in 
the final full paragraph on page 1. The sentence 
should read, ’’After fending off the MX ban and 
several proposed restraints on the oil industry. 
Carter came out of the convention with a platform 
that may embarrass him at times but will boost his 
claim that there really is a difference between 
himself and Ronald Reagan. 


ELECTIONS 


JtMMY FINALLY FULFILLS A CAMPAIGN PLE)fe|E ~ 

WHIPS TEDDY'S ASS 

by' Eirit^'Nadler 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Despite the medians incessant 
trumpeting about the discard ^ anger and confusion 
that allegedly reigned at the Democratic Party's 
National Coiwentionj the affair was more listless 
than impassioned, as devoid of any sense of direction 
or new:ideas as the man it renominated for President 
— Jixnray Carter 

Part two of) America's quadrennial "civics • - 
lesson" concluded here August 14 with a nervous, 
affirmation of the status quo. Little excitement 
or genuine enthusiasm were generated by Carter's 
1900 delegates as they emerged with victory over the 
fiercely loyal liberal supporters of Teddy Kennedy. 

CLOSED RANKS AGAINST OPEN CONVENTION 

The opening hours of the session were dominated 
by a rules battle whose outcome was assured before 
the 3300 delegates even reached New York. Carter 
had the votes locked up to bind delegates to the 
candidate they supported in the primaries . And any 
hesitations those delegates might have had about 
a president who had just scored an all-time low in 
popular approval were apparently more than out- 
weighed by their fears of what an open convention 
might yield. 

As the balloting to make it official took place 
Monday night, even the Kennedy camp which had 
teased reporters for days about defections from 
Carter seemed to have their hearts and minds else- 
where. For some, that meant an early retirement 
into the Convention partying that left many delegates 
with the glazed look of beached flounder by week* s 
end. Four New Jersey Kennedy delegates accosted in 
the hallwayreven as debate on the crucial rules 
vote echoed dimly in the background cordially 
declined to discuss ■ ■■^hat‘Waa*^goihg::onr down on the 
floor of Madison Square Garden. They were too busy 
doling out splashes of bourbon into paper cups full 
of Coca-Cola. 

Kennedy delegates who would discuss the progress 
of the Convention unanimously predicted that they 
would lose the rules fight. Most quickly changed 
the subject to talk about upcoming platform battles. 
And a handful spoke openly about walking out if 
and when Garter won renomination. As one Kennedy 
cam.paign worker from California, Ufsuala McGuire, 
commented, "I hope there's a basis for a third 
party, because that's our only hope." 

Kennedy's speech the following night was the 
last hurrah this political seapon of the out-of- 
favor liberal credoes which will be relegated to the 
dust bin in , the general election between centrist 
Carter and the right-wing GOP candidate Ronald 
Reagan. ^ 

Thought by most observers to be the best speech 
of' his political career, the remarks centered on 
the Democratic Party's "noble principles" of aiding 
the poor, minorities and the helpless. It provoked 
a tearful response from some in the Garden who 
fondly re|membered the Camelot days of Kennedy's 
older brothers and had delegates dancing in the 
aisles for almost an hour. 


A PLATFORM FOR ALL SEASONS - 

The speech by Kennedy was ostensibly designed to 
back a minority report for a full employment plank 
in the party platform. But, in reality, it was the 
acceptance speech for the nomination that eluded him 
this year. His supporters say that 1984 will thrust 
Kennedy and a more vigorous program of social reforms 
to combat the reality of’ crisis into the White House. 
That remains to be seen. But the efoquenee and the 
obviously warm reception it enjoyed If tom most of the 
delegates convinced Carter forces to cave in and 
accept an employment plank calling for the creation 
of a $12 billion jobs program. Only later did Carter 
explain that he agreed with the goals but not the 
methods prescribed in the platform he must ride to 
another term. 

That tactic also served the Carter forces well 
in other platform skirmishes on such issues as women's 
/f^rights and energy. Rather than risk prolonged and 
angry debate on sensitive issues such as Medicaid 
funding of abortions or nuclear power, followed by 
painful defeats on roll call votes, Ckrter 
allowed several minority planks to win the day. The 
result was a plat fora tlkrthr 'will “probably mention 
far less often than Ronald Reagan will. Among other 
things, the platform bars use of party funds to 
back candidates who refuse to support the Equal 
Rights Amendment, backs the right of self-determina- 
tion for Puerto Rico (although both Carter and 
Reagan support statehood), calls for a phase-out of 
nuclear power, and commits the government to spend 
more money on developing solar power than on synthetic 
fuels such as shale oil and coal gasification. 

If Reagan attempts to score points by painting 
Carter as an avid liberal, however, the president 
shouldn't have much trouble arguing "Watch what I do, 
not what I say." Candidate Carter ran in 1976 on a 
platform calling for a "full employment economy," 
"tireless efforts to strengthen detente and promote 
peace," a cut of up to $7 billion in the defense budget, 
a movement toward the goal of zero nuclear weapons, 
development of nuclear power only as a last resort, 
and implementation of a national health insurance 
program. Nothing was heard of most of those proposals 
again until they were voted into the 1980 platform. 

Even those who were lobbying intensively for 
liberal platform planks conceded that they would 
probably '"have little effect on government policy . 

One activCst in the Campaign for Safe Energy conceded 
that he would have preferred to see planks on nuclear 
and solar power defeated on the convention floor 
than accepted in back room maneuvering. "At least 
that way we would have had the chance for a prime 
time debate on nuclear power on all three networks," 
he remarked. 

But the Carter forces guarded the prime time 
spotlight carefully. The most hotly contested planks, 
such as a proposed halt to construction of the MX 
missile and restoration of federal medicaid funding 
for abortions all rteached the floor during the after- 
noon and early evening on Wednesday. After fending 
off the MX ban and several proposed restraints on 
the oil industry, Carter came out of the convention 
that may embarrass him at times but will boost his 
claim that there really is a difference between 
himself and Ronald Reagan. 

WHERE NEXT? 

With the drama over the candidates extinguished 
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early and the realization that the plat form '.man- 
euvering was' basically a fruitless exereise<, the 
most pressing debate, centered on electoral strate- 
gies « Would Teddy ii^pport Jimmy? Would Jimmy make 
concessions to Teddy? Would Billy hurt the ticket? 
How can we defend Carter’s record? How will the 
party go after Reagan? 

Ronald Dellums^ a representative' from Califor- 
nia’s Bay Area and member of the Congressional Black 
Caucus i had- his name placed- in nomination so he 
could use ten minutes of valuable national television 
time .to urge resistance to the centrist path Carter 
will undoubtedly travelo "You cannot out-Reagan 
Reagan/* Dellums warned.o- *'The party' has to move -not 
to the rights buf to the lefto** 

But the emerging Carter strategy seems far more 
likely to use the threat of Reagan to bludgeon 
liberals into line than to move significantly to the 
left.o After all^ Carter backers argue'^ progfessives 
don’t have many options o The Citizens Party candid- 
acy of Barry Commoner and LaBontia Harris has failed 
to make the ballot in many states and has not caught 
fire. The party admits it is aiming for a five 
percent share of the vote in November and most ob- 
servers think that’s a long shot » And the indepen- 
dent candidacy of 'Repo John Anderson ^ while it might 
be a repository for disgruntled Deifecrats^ has more 
appeal as a way to take a swipe at the two-party 
system than as a vehicle for progressive policies, 
Anderson may win the votes of some progressive 
feminists and lesbian and gay activists on the basis 
of his firm stand on abortion rights and gay rights. 
But he has exhibited little ability to speak to the 
needs of Black and other Third World people and his 
voting record on labor issues is: hardly that of 
a social ■ reformer o Coupled with his fiscal con- 
servati'srm and his call a depade ago to make this 
nation officially a ■ "Chris tian" country^ this 
leaves him with little hope of mobilizing a pro- 
gressive base. 

At a meeting convention week^ members of the 
Democratic Agenda^ a looseknit coalition of liberal 
and labor forces inside the Democratic Party^ said 
they would' probably support Carter as the- lesser 
of two evils o 

"I don ’ t like Carter « I don ’ t like the. way he 
has ignored the cities^, given the Pentagon all it 
needs and his mealy-mouthed stand on abortion/* said 
Roberta Giordano, an alternate delegate from Illi- 
nois who backed Kennedy, **But Reagan piersonifies 
all that is wrong-headed in this country and we’ve 
got to vote for, the Democratic . ticket or it’:ll be 
worse than the Nixon years ^ if that’s possible,** 

That sen|iment was echoed not only, by other 
Kennedy delegates but by many Carter supporters, 
who explained that ; they had backed the incumbent 
more out of fear than enthusiasm for his accomplish- 
ments , **I don’t really support Carter over Kennedy 

but over Reagan/* explained Jean Roche, a Black 
woman from New Jersey whose husband was a Carter 
delegate, **I don’t think Kennedy could win because 
the country’s getting more conservative,** As with 
a number' of Black delegates, particularly those 
from the South, Roche cited Carter’s one signifi- 
cant accbinplishment on be.half of a constituahcy ' ' ' ' 
whose overwhelming support put him in the White 
House his; appointment of Blacks to the Federal 
bench. 


Curiously, that action did not appear to have 
cost Carter much support among, white delegates who 
openly showed that their fear of Blacks dictated 
their allegiance to Carter ’s -’^solid south,** For 
them, apparently, the threat of Kennedy served the 
same function in the convention that the threat of 
Reagan may with foGtdragging liberals come November. 
**Carter isn’t great, I’ll admit that," explained 
Mary Loh-vDavison, a party activist from Florida who 
traveled to the Convention with a best friend elected 
as a Carter delegate. "But I’ve been a Democrat all 
my life and I could never vote for that Kennedy. Why, 
do you know what these Kennedy people did when we 
had our primary in Florida? All they did was to come 
down and go through colored town trying to get people 
to register to vote." When asked what issues she 
felt separated the two candidates, she reverted to 
the explanation that "Kennedy couldn’t win Florida." 

A LAME DUCK CANDIDACY 

Whether Carter can win any better certainly is 
open to question. But his strategy for the general 
election is clear, and was fairly visible through 
the murky language of his acceptance speech. He 
will' try to present himself as a progressive moderate 
who has made mistakes but is undoubtedly preferable 
to the doomsday candidacy of a Darth Vaderlike 
Reagan. 

Such a candidacy was received without much 
evident enthusiasm, even among Carter’s supporters. 

But with Kennedy appearing on the podium for a ritual 
display of unity, only William Winpisinger, the 
fiery head of the Machinists union, led his fellow 
union members in a walkout and announced he would 
back the Citizens Party . ticket . 

Still, it seems clear that any excitement in 
the upcoming campaign will have to come from Reagan — 
whether in the form of adulation from his followers 
or in the scare he throws into the Democrats. 

Carter nominating speeches lacked zing or the vigor 
of the Kennedy , remarks and Dellums* urgings. And 
Carter’s own acceptance speech had people yawning in 
the aisles within minutes . Even the New York Times 
chided it for being "tedious." 

Carter’s milktoast timidity , seemed to dampen 
even the demonstrations taking place outside the 
Garden. Most of the protests for a wide variety of 
causes .seemed tame and dispirited, their ranks dimin- 
ished by a target who inspires hatred among his foes 
almost as tepid as the enthusiasm of his followers. 
Aside from a brief-, street battle^ between the police 
and club-wielding members of the Communist Workers 
Party, only a march on the Sunday before, the conven- 
tion organized by a wide array of progressive groups 
had a.ny fire. Close to , 10^000 people took part in 
that march,, which capped ttie efforts of the 
Coalition for a People’s Alternative in 1980 (see 
separate story.). The rest of the week, anti-nuclear 
die-ins, anti-draft marches and .iesbian and gay 
rights protests attracted scant turnouts and even 
more scant attention from the thousands of reporters, 
’covering the convention. 

Media overkill was never more evident than, 
inside the Garden, as more than 20,000 reporters, 
.harangued beleaguered delegates., incessantly. With 
the nomination sewed up by Monday evening, many of 
the news hounds then turned most of their energies 
to chatting, with old friends, comparing .salaries and 
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the antics of hometown delegates for the requisite 
"Dick and Jane Go to the Garden" feature. 

On TV of course, the show, had to go oh*. Each 
network had invested several million on its coverage, 
even though rating reports regularly show that most 
jS|nericans use Convention week as a time to discover 
that there are channels on the dial that don't 
belong to any of the networks . 

yet infuse some dynamism into the 
electoral proceedings with his boasts about the 
"nobility" of the Viet Nam war. Charisma training 
comes easier on a Hollywood movie lot than on a , 
Georgia peanut farm. And Reagan’s economic and 
social policies at least promise some sort of 
radical departure from the becalnpd status quo that 
Carter epitomizes. At a time when most Americans 
sense an impending crisis, Reagan's dynamism may 
prove hard to fight, especially for the techno- 
cratic engineering personality of Carter. 

Aside from dire warnings about Reagan, the 
Democrats ‘acknowledged the sense of crisis mainly 
by a litany of references to the presidency of 
Franklin, Delano Roosevelt. Trying vainly to rouse 
the delegates from their slumber and conversations 
with their friends, the references obliquely 
suggested that the social system has reached a 
turning point similar to the depression that 
ushered in FDR's helmsmanship. 

But Carter is nq FDR. When International 
Ladies Garment Workerfs head Sol Chaiken, in second- 
ing the Carter nomination, told the convention that 
the president has been winning the battle against 
inflation and recession, the crowd stirred uneasily. 
When Chaiken praised Carter for saving the jobs 
of 190,000 auto workers by bailing out the bank- 
rupt Chrysler Corporation, the restlessness turned 
to boos. Apparently some of the delegates weren't 
prepared to forget in the name of party unity 
that Carter's efforts to battle inflation w|th 
high interest rates find unemployment have helped 
devastate the rank and file workers in that industry. 
More than 250,000 auto workers were laid off last 
year. 

A similar surge of boos greeted Carter's own 
boastful 1 ‘eference to revival of draft registration 
and jarred Na|ional Security adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski when he appeared to take a bow. Clearly, 
many in the party dislike Carter and the policies 
of his administration. Wliether they can unitetto 
defeat the Republicans in the fall was the big 
question facing party leaders as delegates left 
New York for home. ITiat and the even bigger ques- 
tion of how they can convince people that 
should care. 

“30- 
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PEOPLE'S CONVENTION HELD IN SOUTH BRONX 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Outside, a huge banner read 
"NO MORE BROKEN PROMISES." Inside the striped tent, 
one by one, speakers told of wRat had feAen promised, 
and what had been delivered. Carter's broken promise 
to rebuild the South Bronx was the most visible, but 
other lies hiiye been just as big, and just as devas- 
tating. 

Nuclear power is safe. The United States sup- 
ports human rights. The U.S. will have national 
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health insurance. The government is concerned about 
safety of workers on the job. The government cares 
about the handicapped. These are the lies. 

What'"#|it-r!:h;<^#eR’t‘s itftferi'PeOpfleis’/GpnVehtioh was. the 
truth. Nuclear power is a disaster waiting to happen. 
The U.S. supports fascist dic^tors abroad and racist 
op^ession at home. Big busirfess has the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration running scared, and 
the watchdog agency's enforcement powers are continu- 
ally being eroded. The United States will have nation-- 
al health insurance when the medical establishment, 
drug and insurance companies have figured out how to 
provide it at the greatest possible cost to the consum- 
er and the greatest profit to the provider. The gov- 
ernment will give lip service to its handicapped and 
disabled citizens, but only those who can afford it 
will really get the kind of help that they need. Char- 
lotte Street will be rebuilt when the poor have been 
driven out, and the middle class can move in. These 
are the truths. 

Approximately 1,000 delegates came to the People's 
Convention held at Charlotte St. in the liduifS 
Bronx August 8 and 9 to see what they could do to 
change what they feel is wrong with life in the U.S. 

The Coalition for a People's Alternative (CPA) 
which sponsored the convention, is made up of or 
endorsed by over 200 organizations working for 
social change throughout the United States . After 
two days of speeches and smaller workshops, a unity 
statement was adopted at the closing session, which 
began, "We have gathered together in this election 
year of 1980 because the Democratic and Republican 
parties have completely failed to respond to the 
needs of our communities and peoples." The declara- 
tion then lists demands which include government 
control over prices and profits, equal rights for 
all minorities and women, a stronger affirmative 
action program, creation of jobs, better housing, 
an end to intervention in foreign affairs and 
support of dinilftorships and racist regimes, and 
an end to the nuclear arms race which threatens 
the entire worlift; . 

On Sunday Aug. 10, the People's Convention 
delegates and others — 10,000 in all-marched to Mad- 
ison Square Garden to deliver their message to the 
Democratic National Convention scheduled to begin 
there the next day. It is doubtful, however, that 
the Democrats paid any attention to the CPA or any 
of the smaller demonstratiori^)^ld outside the 
garden each day of the convention. 

There were some complaints from people involved 
in the people's Convention. That is to be expected 
in an even't<in which so many diverse groups, including 
:^al:$6WfSpiJ’iti.cal parties, try to work together. 

Some said there was not enough community participation; 
that the event was dominated by whites wholwould 
never return to the South Bronx^ The All-African 
People's Revolutionary Party dropped out of the 
Coalition on the first day of the Convention, 
saying that the event did not address the needs of 
Black people. 

I But according to Jose Rivera, a coordinator of 

5 the event, the Coalition will survive the Convention 
and is currently holding meetings to plan for the 
future. "I personally thought it was a success, and 
I hope everybody picked up something from it. There 
was agitation for^^wo days, and we dealthwith it. 

There was pressure from the White House on New York 

( CON TINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER) 
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AFGHANISTAN - 

A VISIIT TO KABUL: "THIS COUNTRY IS AT WAR" 

(Editor' s note; Seven months after Soviet 
troops poured across the border into Afghanis tan j 
fighting still rages in the countr^aidej while in 
the capital the S^yiet-backed Afghan government 
shuffles and rosil(®;^les ministers and policies 
in search of pop.y.^r support. At least that is the 
picture that emerges from press coverage spliced 
together out of reports fr eii Afghan refugees ^ 
airport interviews with returning travelers and 
interpretations of Soviet and Afghan government 
press releasofcn‘'''jfirst-hand reports by even mar- 
ginally obje’^^K^servers have been few and far 
. between . ■ ■ 

The following article represents one such 
report. It was written by a radical West German 
lawyer who visited Afghanistan last spring and is 
translated from ter strand ;t A Ibiweekly 'alter- 

native paper published in Frankfurt.) 

AfGHANISTANj (LNS): -- It is 9 a.m, when the DC 10 
of Ariana-Afghan-rAirlines prepares for a landing 
in Kabul. The sun glitters on the snowcovered 
Hindukush. ^^®intains . Looking out my window I watch 
the strange landscape which is much more beautiful, 
colorful and gripping than I ever imagined. Then 
I see them: the tanks, hardly recognizable, dug-in 
into the soft and sandy hills outside the city, 
camouflaged in the colour of the clay. Looking 
closer, I see .^^So.ns, also dug-in. Tho airplane 
stops abrubtly becaus.e of the short landing field. 
As we roll to the tower four MIG jet fighters 
start up and thunder past us. Having left the 
plane I can read the slogan on the airport bixil- 
din^jainted-over with red paint, but still 
legible, "Here arises the new democratic Afghan- 
istano^' At the same moment four Russian combat 
helicopters pass the building and they frighten 
me to death, it appears to me like a performance 
of "Apocalypse Now" in Kabul. This country is at 
war. 

As we enter the airport building, I spe the 
ope and only Russian soldier. He is blonde and 
armed, seems to be bored, leaning at the door, but 
there are many Afghan soldiers brandishing Kalash- 
nikov automatic rifles. Moving toward the booth, ^ 
where i get a visa, I'm welcomed by a handshake. I • 
have to fill out a form with a 1^00 blanks. I fill 
in "tourism" as. the reason for my stay while most 
of the other passengers fill in "business." After 
I have paid my seven dollars the officer stamps 
like a madman In my passport — and now I have the 
authorization for a four week stay. At the customs 
station two upifopaed young women and two sinister 
looking ifien rip all my stuff out of my travel bag. 
Just as the young women attempt to disappear with 
my stuff into a back room, my redcap steps around 
the bar, tears the stuff out of her hands, puts it 
into my bag, no^'a oyer at me and says, "Taxi, to 
friend?" There Was no reaction from the upffomed 
women. In a mad' rush, We speed to the hotel, 
passing donkey carts, buses, other taxis, bicycles 
and, jeeps. There are two tanks at two streetcorners 
and my friend from Kabul, who earlier pipied us 
up at the airport., explains that the tasiks have 
been placed in ^afts of 'the city in 

order to guard ~ important roads and 

squares. There 'military persoj^eloon ' 

both sides of the stre'et, and for the first time 
'in my life I see women dressed in chadors, the *■ 
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robes -which only leave a small netlike hole for the ’ 
eyes and nose. The women look not like human beings, 
but like strange insects or better little people from 
Mars. I can’ t ’Shscribe them and. it affects me even 
more than the tanks, but oompanibn consoles me, 
i saying that I will get used to this. 


And when we stand in the small garden of the 
hotel five helicopters with two missiles on either 
side fly very narrowly above our. heads. I will get 


used to them, too. 
missiles. A',. 


At sunset they return— without 


NATIONAL CELEBRATION DAY 

The next day is the second anniversary of the 
day Prince Mohammed Daud was overthrown andexeeuted 
and Mohammed Taraki, leader of the fomerly forbidden 
communist Democratic People's Party, took over. Taraki 
was liquidated last year by Hafizzulah Amin, who was 
himself ousted from power. and execute Coup' last 
December' j,' Now -Taraki is once I'a-g'ai'if a-- liafo. and ^ called 
the father of the nation. The anniversary of the coup 
is now a national holiday. 


Karmal is scheduled to deliver a '^jeecl|,-, and I 
want to attend it. But I don't get f-a'ft’.r Mi.l'itary .trucks 
and heavily armed troops watch the street to the sta- 
dium, which is decorated with I the old and new national 
flags. All cars are detoured, but I see many people 
passing through the blockadfes. I want t©< -follow them 


but a soldier stops me and urges me to go in the other 
direction. To the char-chatta bazaar. After a while 
I come to a big square and see big crowds of people, 
carrying flags and banners. Karmal 's speech is over 
and these people are just coming from the stadium. As 
I approach them, I pass the Department of Defense. 

The intersection is filled with soldiers, who accom- 
pany many rows of young demons ti;atorS carrying red 
flags. I see a Taraki poster, but no Karmal posters 
itf is said that, he. refuses to have posters issued 
because he is against cults of personality. As 1 go 
further in the direction where the demonstrations are 
coming from ISee more military trucks and soldiefs. 
Once in awhile I also see plainclothes policemei^' 
carrying pistols more or less openly. Thhy are parcha- 
mis, members of Karmal 's wing of the rutitig party, 
whom Amin, his predecesjsor, had terrorized without 
mercy o Now they own guns and are something like a 
special army with special tasks. They look like plain- 
clothes cops but the difference is they don't in- 
Y^stigate but protect. Today, though, there is no need 
for protection, because the people are staying away. 
They don't seem to care about the National Celebration 
and treat it like any other day.. Among the demonsta- 
tors, I see no men in turbans, and for the first time 
since I arrived in Afghanistan, no women in veils. 

The women are mostly young women, in blue skirts, 
blue jackets and white blouses, some of them with red 
roses in their hair, some of them in ^rmy uniform, 
but without weapons. Looking very hap^^vXike they have 
good reason -to celebrate. ^ 


I pass the empty blocks where all the embassies 
and government ministries are located, where the dip- 
lomats live. The -huildin^a are well guarded by soldiers 
with machine guns, in most cases there are three 
guards to every entrance ^ It is a completely different 
world from the bazaar-arda I leave behind. I stop 
and watch the demons#ations from the sidewalk. A few 
hardhats pass by, and I find myself' thinking they 
make^.pbr representatives of the working class. But 
it is mostly young people, that come along, with posters 
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showing soldiers* big boots kicking fat goblins 
with $$”b,ats out of Afglanistano , I start thinking 
about these people and thinking about what might 
change their viewpoint when suddenly three 

me they must 'have come from the rows ':nr 
' demons tra. tors o It is frightening even in retrospect o 
One|of . the men touches me, fingertips on myr’hhAl^tc) 
and||a3ks, ’^American?** I look- down and realize tliah 
I*m^earing a T-shirt with three English words o I 
stammer some German words, fearing a beating, when 
suddenly this guy steps away and, leaves me alonec 
I put my jacket on to hide my T-shirt, catch a 
taxi back to my hotels Later I hear that Ka‘rma,l''s 
speech was about the ne^cessity of watching for the 
U.So secret agents who ^ are all over the country » o o 

The following afternoon' it rains, the, heat 
abates, the fine grained Kabul dust which dries 
the .skin clears • Now I- can see the sn^.capped 
mountains o As soon as the sun. disapears behind the 
mountains it gets dark and treacherous o After 7 p<>m. 

. ail the city seems t.o' stopo The dealac-^- ^ 

'’^^| 3 .icken -^*treet who sat In front of their storoM m 
rugs, drinking tea with friends and talking, are 
not here an 3 rmore® The strangers^ who were invited to 
stay and buy aren’t here anymore« The noise here 
all, day suddenly dies and except for some dogs, 
military patrols and a few taxis, everybody stays 
homeo 

We walk down thicken "Itreet looking for a. 
restauranto In theeold days when hippies traveled 
to India and other parts of Asia l|hicken gtreet 
was very prosperous* Kabul was the' base where people 
coming from Europe or the USA could' buy their black 
Afghan or some tea^ Only the strange names o£ the 
small restaurants and hotels "and photos that some 
passport dealers still. have under. glass on display 
remain from that period. They speak English very 
well having, picked it up . iri'l'the times of the hippie 
invasion. 'Now they must sell their goods to other 
foreigners, but these days very few come. We walk 
down the empty street and arrive at the near-empty 
"Golden ■Swee.t” restauranto The silence here is so 
deep that even the sound of a fork on a plate is 
too loudo 

Suddenly bullets whit; by tbte w’indow paneo There 
are short machine 'gun voll.eys and pistol shots. The 
door swings open and several people rush iiio Two 
small boys stare at the door with big eyes. People 
stand around silently. A man com^s, in, a plainclothes 
cop with a pistol in his 'hand, and closet- the door 
behind him. Now everyone is talking, loud and ner- 
vously, while the shooting .goes on.. The -bartender 
draws the curtain, and while coming toward;'us he 
smiles and says, ’’Please keep cool as ifMie is 
excusing something trivial like a hair in the soup. 
The shooting stops and we ;|re politely asked to . 
move along. We pay the chedk and the door is locked 
behind us. We run to a small sidestreet. Military 
trucks and small tanks pass us rushing fast through 
the deserted streets. For the^first time I feel 
real fright. That night I stay a^&^jake for a long time, 
watching the clear sky, once in a while illuminated 
by helicopters returning from the mountains , I 
think about how close I came to being killed . 

The next,, day I get the whole story. Right 
across from the irestaurant is the Pakistani .embassy, ■ 
guarded by Afghani soldiers. One of the soldiers 
has been killed o. Rum.ours haye it that it was the 


- city that it was members of the Karmal government 
who wanted to coiomunicate^ sup^ for the 

mujahedin (guerrillas) is being;: organized by Pakistan. 
Another man doesn”t agree with this ' theory s "The 
occasion is at-will. Everybody waits for something 
to happen. The military attacks somewhere. Then every- 
body who is nearby takes out their hidden guns, and 
shoots at everyone weaxing a uniform. This is what 
happened on Febuary 22 when 1000 people died in, a 
hail of bullets o" I know the 22th of Febuary w^as 
fah’'‘Kriplarmed, but failed, revolt, but there have been 
a lot more deaths in the army than they are willing to 
admit, 

THE GIRLS 

-I wake up to the noisy voices of girls in a 
schoolyard, just outside ef ray hotel. Suddenly I 
am completely awake, because the sound coming -from 
the scho^pl is different from the., usual schoolyard 
racket. I: hear the excited voice^’of a loudspeaker 
sounding tb me like the police a|l:home, I get out 
of bed and approach the^^school. Involuntarily I 
step back. Acrdss. from t|ie school about 100 Afghan 
soldiers armed wi.t'h Kalshinikovs and other guns stand 
behind military trucks. On the other side of the street 
at the entrance to the school there are some 80 school 
girls in blue skirts with no chadors, but with veils. - 
I go closer. 'The girls and young women chant as loudly 
they can to bolster their courage. A small tank 
li{urtles_ down the street at high speed. The girls 
throw s'^ones and cans with all their might. Some of 
the stories raiss their targets and the soldiers on the 
other side of the street take cover. Then another 
military truck appears and again the stones fly. 
An^^time a rock hits its target girls jm^> and 
cheer. Twenty or 30 yards away ‘tlfe’'hebvily- arrtied 
Afghan soldiers stand. 

An of fiber moves over ■ to the ^irls and tries 
to talk with -them, but they laugh at him, start 
cheering, ahd'!:'Jone of them jumps in front of him, and 
wags her veil in front of hi^^ face like a torero. 

When she jumps back she is welcomed. by het friends. 

The officer keeps on walking, over to a lone soldier 
apparently guarding a nearby hospital. They talk, and , 
retire to a side' street. Some girls dance around them 
and sing a mocking song. As I attempt to the 

street I suddenly am pushed, a soldier pushed -his 
gun into my back and unmistakably points toward -tE- ■ 
area where some 150 or 200 men are silently watching 
the action. A plainclothes policeman escorts me, re- 
turning to his position only when he is sure that I 
am%iTtpng crowd and will stay there. 

Againr.and again plainclothes police try to push 
the crowd 6f staring men somewhere into the sidestret,! 
but theydon'^t succi^E. The men step back a few yards 
but there they stand like lazy oxes. Not a single word 
is spoken. There is a strange and fearful silence in 
this gathering, providing a contrast to the turmoil 
provoked by the girls not 50 yards away. A car with 
loudspeakers- a^^iiars. and a ad^d the 

girls. Theyjanswfetowrrihrib' 

the car. The situation -becomes- extremely' tense when 
more soldiers show up. The faces of the watching men 
are anguished and although still no word is spoken. one 
feels ho.w they suffer from their powerlessness and 
how disturbing they find the courageous women/‘-'Twe\ 
more military trucks show up a"nd>,we are pushed into 
a sides treeto Thvcy begin to cleafut^ street and an- 
other car with loudspeaker appears and is croaking 


military police that killed; him, and a well-informed something. I dare- not aske anybody to explain. Sud- 
man tells me he>EA;jS.. learned! from the talk in the denlv the girls, moving in small groups, scatter in 
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all directions and the men too begin to leave» I 
decide to look up a man I know tp^talk about the 
incident.- W 

When I arrive^ a couple of men are assembled 
there already.: The mood is very solemn. He 

whifipers that soldiers have shot into a crowd of 
girls near the ojd mosque and that at least 30 of 
them are dead\ . All schools and universities are ; 
on strike. There have been many small and large 
demonstrations by students and schoolgirls. An eye - 
■' witness repor-ts : 

"I saw a 'd'e'roohstration as, it moved in the 
direction of the.v old bazaar . More and more sol- 
diers appeared.- . The girls shouted and threw stones 
„,at them. They sjibu ted, 'Russians go home! ' and 
^|>ut on your v:eiife| ' and 'Fuck the Russians! ' 


and 


so oh. 


The faces o^^. the puritan men show that they 
are listening toi something very extraordinary. 

"A girl' 'approaches an officer, insults him 
with words like' these and shake^ her shawl," the 
speaker continues. "Suddenly the officer takes his 
rifle and shoots, at her from just six feet away. 

She continues insulting him, even as she dies in a 
pool of blood. A motnent later she is dead. Now 
there is shooting' from all sides, even from a heli- 
copter. Many girl^fj?i^e."'ifounded on the ground, 
girls only L4 or 15 years old, a terrible massacre." 
Later the number .Will be announced. On this day, 

40 young women, and 16 young men have been killed 
by the military^ 

' The rofl^W^s^. to this slaughter is rage — 
bitter and almost' universal. To the men, watching 
women demonstrate and get killed without being able 
to retaliate is a terrible humiliation, not to 
mention the ^ain their families suffer. 

To.day, I I'earii something which will be rein- 
forced fin the following d^ys . These 'girls and 
women undoubfedl'y ape members of the upper class, 
because the poor don't go to school. But one can- 
not compare them with the upper-class women in 
Chile who demonstrated with pots and pans (against 
the Popular Unity government of Salvador Allende 
in the months before it was overthrown 6y a brutal 
military coup).. Those women demonstrated because 
they st^od to lose their privileges. And they 
could act without any fear of personal danger. 

The women who go on the street in Kabul risk their 
lives, and they are not fighting for their privi- 
leges but for their freedom. The foolishness of 
European preSs reports that confitantly talk about 
rebels" strikes- me. Here, the Whole people rebels, 
because of the situation, differences between 
classes and triheS;are forgotten (which doesn't 
mean that they nO; longer exist), the people unified 
around the simple solution "Russians out." It is 
no holy war, ho Religious war, although thatlis 
certainly p^rt-h# it. Sometimes the formula that 
welds a ■people ■ together can be s^^ simple; ' ' 

^ 30 - 

-iln a continuation of this article, the author 
'describes what he observed during his 

stay in Afghanistan, the increasing isolation of 
a government whose official newspaper cannod be ^ 

obtained in the ^capital because news dealersd ! 

refuse re afraid Co sell it.) . 
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MEXICANS/UNDOCUMENTED WORKERS 

HUNG JURY FREES ARIZONA RANCHERS 
I ' IN TORTURE OF MEXICAN WORKERS 

by Tom Barry 
Liberation News Service 

TUCSON, Arizona (LNS) — The trial of two prom- 
inent Arizona ranchers accused of abducting, beating, 
hanging, burning and shotgunning three Mexican work- 
ers ended in a mistrial in U.S. Dis^jrict Court here 
; during the last week of July. DespMie vivid testi- 
mony from the tortured workers themselves and photo- 
graphs of their wounds taken ^he day after the inci- 
! dent, four members of the all^hite jury held out 
A stubbornly against convicting T>atrick and Thomas 
T Hanigan on federal charges that they had interfered 
with inter-state commerce by preventing the Mexican 
workers from participating in agriculture. 

The two brothers had previously been acquitted 
of state charges by another all-white jury. A spokes- 
person for the coalition which had pressed for 
federal pros^tion spoke out angrily against this 
second failur# to bring the Hanigans to justice. 

"Racism is the problem, '[ said Tony Bus tamente 
of the National Coalition on | the Hanigan Case. "We 
have sat through two trials and have seen one all- 
white jury acquit and members of a second jury unable 
to overcome their racism." 

A recent stdry in the Tucson Citizen quotes an 
unnamed juror as saying that the four dissenting 
members were unable to defend their position. The 
four reportedly complained that research for the case 
had been done by a group of law students from Antioch 
College. "That's absurd," charged Bus tamente, who 
noted that the jurors expressly ignored tj^e judge's 
directions that they consider only the evidence 
presented at the trial and discount any pre-conceived 
notions . ' 

PROMISES TO KEEP 

The hung jury in ffedefal court came as a shock 
and disappointment to members of the Coalition, which 
is composed of many national Chicano groups. At the 
outset, the Coalition had stated, "The Hanigan case 
is extremely important ‘fjecause it promises to expand 
civil jights protections for undocumented woijkers'." 

The nj^tial left that promise unfulfilled. (But the 
Coalition is not about to call it quits. , 

"We're disappointed," Bus tamente said. "But 
we're not out of the batter's box." The prosecution 
has until October 1 to decide whether to request a 
re-trial. And even though disappointed with the 
somewhat lethargic federal effort to date, the Coali- 
tion intends to continue its efforts. 

Another Coalition Spokesperson pointed out that 
the Justice Department had chosen to prosecute under 
only one of six statutes it could have applied to the 
case. In particular, the Coalition had wanted to 
see the Hanigans brought to trial for violating the 
civil rights of the Mexican men. 

"We were upset , " said Daniel Otro . "We want 
the federal government to protect all of our rights 
It would have been quite different if it had been 
Mexicans torturing and robbing white men." 

Nevertheless, the Coalition feels that the 
case and the publicity surrounding it have already 
helped reduce the violence along tho border. 

Men^the incident first became known, the 
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Hanigans were regarded as virtual heros in white 
ranching .cammunities . But after several yea’i^s of 
protests resulting in prosecution, .business 
owners, ranchers and police along the border have 
grown more cautious about openly mistreating 
Mexican workers. News of the case has also reached 
Mexico and has made the undocumented ' workers more 
assertive about their rights, said a member of the 
Coalitiono 

GROWING SUPPORT AND HARASSMENT OF UNDOCUMENTED # 

The Coalition has been instrumental in making 
the problems of undocumented Mexican workers a 
principal ' concern , of many Chicano groups « A few 
weeks before the Hanigan case went to trial, the 
Committee on Chicano Rights sponsored a Chicano 
National ImmiOT^tion Conference and a march in San 
Diego protesting the policies of the INS (Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service). In the last year, 
San Diego has been the scene of two court actions 
against Border Patrol agents charged with beating 
undocumented workers. And the Committee on Chicano 
Rights has organized protests against the INS prac- 
tice of imprisoning children as young as nine for 
up to 90 days as ’’material witnesses” to illegal 
border crossings. 

Meanwhile, the INS is seeking federal court 
sanction for even more repressive policies. In 
separate court actions in Chicago and Los Angeles, 

”la tnigra’’ is insisting that it has broader author- 
ity to detain and arrest people; than ever before 
claimed. And in another Los Angeles federal court, 
INS is arguing that it should be allowed not to 
advihe people of their right to counsel ^^ntil 
after their arrest and interrogation , Under current 
policy, people are informed of this right at the 
time of arrest. 

According to the National Center for Immigrants’ 
Rights, the UoS. Congress is considering action 
that could even further reduce access to counsel 
for indigent undocumented workers , The Center 
reports that a proposal has been made to amend 
the Legal Services Corporation Act to prohibit 
legal representation of any alien whose presence 
in the U,S, violates any immigration law. 

”It is the first time a group of people has 
been singled out for discrimination in the area 
of legal services because of their status,” charged 
Timothy Barker, an attorney for the center. ”By 
denying legal services to these persons, Congress 
is only increasing the exploitation of the undocu- 
mented by giving free rein- 'to unscrupulous landlords, 
employers, and business persohs who know that they 
can now take even more advantage of undocumented 



,For an excellent Spanish-language guide to 
th^-:rights of undocumented workers see M Otro Lado , 
a pamphlet published by New Mexico People and Energy 
and now available in a second. edition from NMPE, 

Box 4726, Albuquerque, NM '87196. . 

The pamphlet, reviewed' previously in LNS packet 
'#982, addresses the main concerns of undocumented 
workers in a question-and- answer, formate It pro- 
vides information about: the operations of the Border 
Patrol; legal ways to immigrate; rights when arrested; 
rights to organize; Social security, income taxes, 
the Uo Sc monetary system; minimum wage laws; find- 
ing medical services and legal help. 


BLACKS /THE SOUTH 

CHARLESTON MARCHERS PROTEST POLICE KILLING 
by Maroon Information. Service 

CHARLESTON, So C. (LNS) — Shouting ’’down with 
the murderers!” Black freedom fighters held a three- 
hour Ikarch and rally in Charleston in late July to 
protest the police killing of a 17-year-old Black 
youth. Marchers also say they were protesting the. .. 
official city cover-up of the killing, which has iur- 
eluded the firing of a Black police officer who wit- 
nessed the -incident 0 

Irvin Keith Williams was shot and killed by 
Joel Kalman, a white Charleston police officer, last 
January 24. Almost six months later, a Charleston 
Grand Jury cleared Kalman of all charges in the 
killing. 

But Kalman ®s account of the shooting has been 
challenged by one of the participants in the recent 
march— former Black police officer Sylvester 
Rivers, who says he saw Kalman fire two shots at the 
unarmed youth. 

Rivers said that Williams was riding in a stolen 
car in Charleston on the day of the killing. When 
police began chasing the car, Williams’ companion 
wrecked it and ran away. But Williams was hurt in 
the crash and w|s not able to flee the scene. 

Rivers siaid that Officer Kalman panicked when 
Williams got out of the car and fired a shot, hittiug 
the youth in the chin. According to Rivers, KalmaU 
then walked over t<^Wiiliamsand shot him in the 
stomach at point-blank range. Rivers contends that 
Kalman killed Williams to co^er up the fact that he 
fired the first shot unnecessarily. 

When Rivers told his story in public, he waa 
immediately suspended from, the police force. Police 
officials ordered him to undergo a lie detector test 
and psychiatric evaluation and then fired him for 
’’lying against a fellow officer.” 

’’The department didn’t think an officer would 
testify against another officer,” Rivers said. ’’But 
I shocked them.” He said he has evidence that 
Police Chief John Conroy and Charleston Mayor Joseph 
Riley are involved in the cover-up. Rivers said he 
wanted Kalman ’’indicted for Murder One” and Chief 
Cor&y ’’fired and jailed for obstruction , of justice.” 

EVIDENCE SUPPORTS RIVERS I 

In his official report on the killing, Officer 
Kalman says that he fired only one shot at Williams. 
Kalman says that he was forced to kill Williams 
when the youth tried to take his gun away from him. 

But Jerome Smalls, spokesperson for the PULL-L 
organization (People United to Live and Let-Live) 
that sponsored the march, said that the physical 
evidence shows that Kalman is not telling the truth. 

I . . ' 

’’The autopsy reported th4.t Williams was wounded 
on his chin,” Smalls said. ’’The police say they 
don’t know what caused this wound, but they know it 
didn’t come from a bullet. But this wound proves 
that Rivers was right when he^^said that Kalman shot 
Williams in the chin before hi shot him in the 
-1^'fomach o '” 

Smalls also said that the undertaker reported 
that Williams had a broken leg, which he probably 
sustained in the car wreck. ’’How.hould he struggle 
with Ka Man if he had a broken leg?” Smalls asked. 
’’Besides . Williams w as only _145_^ .and KaliTian , 
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was over 250 pound's. There's no way that Williams 
could have overpowered Kalman and taken his gun." 

Following the march, a rally was held at the 
Charleston City Hall. Speakers at the rally includ- 
ed Black State Representative Robert Woods and Black 
City Council Member Robert Ford. Both Woods and 
Ford said that the Williams killing 5^8 "unnecessary" 
and called for a state investigation into the kill- 
ing and the coverup. 

Other speakers pointed out that there has been 
a pattern of. police killings of Black people and 
coverups throughout the state of South Carolina. 

"It's the same kind of injustice that you've 
got in Miami and Chattanooga," said one speaker, in 
a pointed reference to the two cities where 
and Klan vidlenci^fconpled with court indifference 
have touched off Black rebellions this summer. 

-30- 


LABOR/KU KLUX KLAN 

SOUTHERN-BASED UNION URGES ANTI -KLAN UNITY 

by Craig T. Canan 
Liberation News Service 

NASHVILLE, TN (LNS) — In the wake of a recent 
surge in Ku Klux Klan attacks on Black people in 
the South, the United Furniture Workers Union has 
issued'a call to other unions to join them in 
denouncing the Klan. 

As the nation's only South-based union, the 
furniture workers' call is considered a significant . 
advance in unity between the Black liberation move- 
ment and the labor movement. 

At the United Furniturf Workers international 
convention here in late local delegates voted 

to condemn the Klan, saying that "racist forces in 
this nation are attempting to bring back the days 
of lynch mobs, the days when non~white Americans 
were treated as second-class citizens, and the 
days when robbery and murder were acceptable as 
long as the victiir^as Black. This drive is spear- 
headed by the reboth Ku Klux Klan — — the group which 
headed such activities in the past and is trying 
to support a new upsurge of violent racism." 

Union president Carl Scarbrough specifically 
said that the furniture workers lieMl upon all 
unionists to act to protect the country from being 
brainwashed by the likes of the Klan and their 
henchmen. " 

"We'll make whatever stand we have to make," 
Scarbrough said, noting the resurgence of Klan 
activities that has led to racial violence like that 
in Chattanooga. In that city, three members of a 
Klan splinter group wounded four Black women with 
shotgun blasts. Acquittal of two of the Klansmen 
by an all-white jury touched off a July rebellion 
by Chattanooga Blacks. 

The furniture workers' union, which is 60 per- 
cent white and 40 percent Black and represents 40,000 
workers nationwide, moved its headquarters south to 
Nashville juft 18 mo%t;|is ago. 
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(Craig T. Canan is editor of the recently published 
Southern Progressive Periodicals directory And a 
regular contributor to 'LNS.) 
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WOMEN/LABOR 

(See packet #988 for background information.) 

CLARA FRASER LOSES A ROUND 
VOWS TO CONTINUE FIGHT AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 

NEW YORK (LNS) — When Hearing ^*^^aminer Sally 
Pasette issued a report in late Junetupholding former 
Seattle City Light employee Clara Fraser ' s claim of 
discrimination on the grounds of political ideology, 
it appeared that Fraser's six-year battle was almpfl*^ 
over. Local TV news analyst Don McGaftin of KING-TV 
(NBC) was already talking about what should happen 
after the three-woman hearing panel came through with 
its expected endorsement of Pasette 's findings in ? 

"Pind out who did the things the Hearing ■ 
‘"has outlined," McGaffin urged, "And then ' 
fire the lot of them." 

That will iave to wait. On July 21, the hearing 
panel did somet^^^g .that no other panel had ever done 
in the memory of ' Joel Salmi, assistant director of^,j,_, 
the Seattle Human Rights Department. By a 2-1 
it overruled Hearing Examiner Pasette and stated 
that Fraser had been legally fired from her position 
as director of the Electrical Trades Trainee program 
for women . 


Fraser herself, a veteran socialist and feminist 
activist, was "outraged and indignant" about the 1 
decision but hardly prepared to throw in the towel. 

She vowed to take her case into, the courts if neces- 
sary and "continue this fight until free speech in 
the workplace and the related right to criticize and 
challenge management polities are legally vindicated." 
Her outrage was seconded ^y the city Human Rights 
Department and by literally hundreds of organizations 
and individuals 'women, labor activists and support- 
ers of civil liberties and human rights — who have 
come out in support of Fraser. 

The broad support for Fraser stems from the 
importance of her case as the first test of the clausje 
in Seattle s fair employment practices ordinance that' 
bars job discrimination on the basis of political 
ideology. The selective harassment and firing of an 
outspoken radical woirian who played a leading role 
during a 1974 walkput by City Light employees helped 
forge an unusual aiiiance among labor unions, femin- 
ists and leftists, 

"When City Light rose up against,, (theii-Superin- 
tendent) Gordon Vickery in 1974, Frasfe was ah out- 
spoken critic of Vickery y" McGaffin stated in another 
TV commentary, "and then Mayor Wes Uhlman. And that's 
what this^ is really all about. Vickery and Uhlman 
are tough| unrelenting politicians . The workers at 
City Light, and Fraser, went out for their jobs and 
lost. What followed is something called political 
retribution "vengeance," 


That assessment matches the one offered by 
Fraser herself in testimony before the hearing panel' 
and in an angry statement issued after the panel,, 
ruled against her, "The real facts in my case p^int 
an unmistakable picture of deliberate and continlious 
harassment and adverse action against me by City 
Light because of its paranoid fear of my radical and 
feminist politics and associations and because of my 
advocacy of labor rights and affirmative action 
training." 


Even the hearing panfel's own report tends to 
confirm the charge that Fraser was singli^^out because 
of her aggressive stance as a feminist aid 'political 
activist. Over the dissent of Elizabeth Ponder, the 
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lone Black woman on the panelfj jPrk^er wifl^lind 
guilty of being "argumentative (and) contentious... 
in dealing with colleagues and management." 
Apparently those< grounds for firing 

a woman employee. but are perfectly acceptable in a 
male manager. The same report described Fraser's 
chief adversary, then-Superintendent Gordon Vickery, 
as "an outspoken, arrogant and demanding manager 
known to speak per joratively to or about any subor- 
dinate who has displeased him." 

"I was being tried for my personal style and 
all those things that women must not be but which 
are assets for a man," Fraser commented. And she 
doesn't intend to change now. Nor to abandon her 
fight with City Light. As she explained to a 
reporter who asked if she didn't get tired after 
so many years of battling, "I never understand that 
question. I can't imagihe how others manage to 
drag through uneventful boring routine of acceptabil- 
ity and respectability without getting dulled. Life 
is to be lived, not tolerated. Life is conflict." 
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PRESS FREEDOM UNDER ATTACK: 

RADICAL EDITOR THREATENED WITH EXPULSION 

by Schofield Coryell 
Liberation News Service 

PARIS (LNS) -- In flagrant attack on freedom 
of the press, the Frencl:i Government -- which prides 
itself on its "advanced liberalism"— has just 
ordered out of the country radical journalist Simon 
Malley, editor-founder of the Paris-based bi-weekly 
magazine Af r ique-As 

The Paris authorities stubbornly refuse to give 
the slightest reason for their action. But Malley's 
supporters suspect that Tt is really aimed at the 
magazine itself, which has been a consistent support- 
er of national liberation movements in Africa, Latin 
America and Asia ds well as of newly-independent 
states that are striving to break loose from the 
economic and political stranglehold of the Western 
powers and build independent, socialist-oriented 
societies. 

Malley was informed by the French authorities 
at the end of June that his stay in France was at 
an end and tfet he would have to leave the country 
"as soon as ’possible and definitively." Since his 
arrival in France in 1969, the Egyptiah“born 
journalist's status in this country has been precari- 
ouSi He was threatened jWith expulsion once before, 
in 1972, but was allowed to remain after protests 
in France arid abroad, ^ince that time, however, 
he has been required to ,retiew his resident's permit 
every three months. 

PROTESTS FR0^. COLLEl|,GUEg| AND GOVERNMENTS 

The threatened expulsion of Malley has been 
wirngiy criticized as an unjustified and unwarranted 
attempt to muzzle a periodical that has inevitably 
made some powerful enemies in high places. The 
first reactions of the French press have been par- 
ticularly sharp. The country's leading daily, ;^e 
Monde pointedly asked: "At a moment when France is 
about to patch up its differences with Algeria 
and improve its relations with several independent 
-countries of southern Africa, how will these coun- 
tries interpret such a measure against a journalist 
— — — 


who expresses their aspirations?" Similar protests 
were registered by the Socialist daily, Le Matin , the 
Communist newspaper, 1 'Humanite , the satirical weekly 
Canard Enchaine , the progressive Christian organ 
Temoignage Chretien , the new-leftist daily Liberation 
and the left-of-center weekly Nouvel Observateur . 

The various journalists' trade unions also dq^ 
nounced this arbitrary action, as did official repre- 
sentatives of both the Communist and Socialist 
Parties, and a wide spectrum of progressive and 
liberal organizations. 

On another level, over a dozen countries of 
Africa and the Middle East are known to have inter- 
vened diplomatically on behalf of Simon Malley. 

These include Algeria, Angola, Benin, the Congo 
Republic, Guinea-Bissau, Iraq, Mozambique, Madagascar, 
Mauritania, Seychelles, Somalia, Zimbabwe, etc. 

Some have even threatened to cancel commercial con- 
tracts with French firms if Malley is actually expelled. 

Conspicuously absent from the list of Malley's 
friends in the Third Wo§^ld are the King of Morocco, 
the pro-Western governments of Tunisia, Zaire and 
Senegal, and the racist regime of South Africa. 
Journalists working at Afrique-Asie point out that 
the expulsion decision comes "from the top": from 
President Giscard d'Estaing himself in all probability. 
They s trongly suspect that the deeis ion may fcve been 
made during a recent Franco-African summit lireting 
in Nice, France. Several of the right-wing regimes 
of Africa constantly attacked and exposed in the 
pages of Afrique-Asie attended that meeting and 
could have pressured the French president to stifle 
this annoyingly independent voice. 

FAR-FLUNG INTERESTS AND READERSHIP 

Afrj^ue-Asie has been particularly effective and 
active in covering the independence struggle of the 
Polisario Front against Morocco ' s aggression in the 
Western Sahara. In that situation, the magazine 
has also pitted itself against both France and the 
United States, which are deeply committed to a King 
whose claims to sovereignty over the phosphate-rich 
former Spanish colony have been rejected by the World 
Court and the majority of states in the Organization 
of African Unity. Afrique-Asie recently ran a hard- 
hitting cover story exposing a p:j.pt by the French and 
Moroccan governments to overthrdw the current president 
of |l^tiU*itania, who is suspected of preparing a turn 
to fthe left in domestic and foreign policies. 

ff 

Afrique-Asie, founded by Malley in 1969, abund- 
antly covered the victorious nationalist revolutions 
in 'Jingo la, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau and regularly 
inf^^rms its far-flung public about the fight of the , 

Palilstinians to recover their stolen homeland. 

■ ‘ " 

^ Afrique-Asie and its companion magazine, the ^ 
monthly L'Economiste du Tiers Monde reject the con- 
cep^V of "objectivity" and "impartiality" and openly, 
side with the people of the Third World who are 
resisting oppression. In doing so, they often pro- . 
vide facts and interpretations not to be found in the 
establishment press. The magazine now has approxi- 
mately 100,000 readers of many nationalities, since 
it is distributed throughout numerous countries of 
Africa and the Middle East as well as elsewhere in 
the Third World and in France. 

The magazine's committed journalists are deter- 
mined to keep this unique publication going, regard- 
less of all obstacles and difficulties. Malley 
has reportedly gone into hiding along with his wife 
and two children. -30- 
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KU KLUX KLAN/THE SOUTH 


OPENING TESTIMONY IN GREENSBORO TRIAL, 
HARASSMENT OF CWP CONTINUES 

GREENSBORO, N„C. (LNS) — "The eyes of Greens- 
boro, the state ©f North Carolina and the USA are 
on this trial," Assistant District Attorney Jim Coman 
admonished the all-white jury of six women and six 
men in his opening statement on August 4. "November 
3 was the parade which turned into Greensboro's 
darkest day»" 

On that day, Ku Klux Klan and Nazi Party members 
opened fire on an anti-Klah rally at a predominantly 
Black housing project in Greensboro, killing five 
members of the Communist Workers Party (CWP). Nine 
months later, on August 4, opening arguments and 
testimony began in the murder trial of six of the 
Klan-Nazi members charged in those killings. 

During the first two weeks of testimony, those 
eyes in Greensboro, the state of North Carolina and 
the USA that were turned on the Guilford County Court 
House saw vivid videotapes of the murders screened 
to back up anguished eyewitness testimony. They also 
saw defense attorneys attempt to lay the groundwork 
for a claim of self defense and entrapment by govern- 
ment infiltrators and saw widows and friends of the 
slain CWP members thrown into jail for attempting 
to challenge court proceedings they call "a sham 
and a farce." 

EYEWITNESSES TO MURDER 

The opening witnesses for the prosecution were 
four police officers — twho who followed the Klan- 
Nazi car caravan in an unmarked car but did nothing 
to call in reinforcements until it was too late; and 
two who arrived at the scene after the shootings and 
arrested five of the six defendants. Their testimony 
positively identified at least three of the defend- 
ants as participants in the massacre. And it intro- 
duced as evidence a photograph taken by police iden- 
tification specialist J.T. Matthews showing one of 
the defendants firing a long-barreled gun. Also in- 
troduced as evidence were the contents of the yellow 
van in which five of the defendants were fleeing 
the scene when arrested. Included were four shot- 
guns, three handguns, two knives, brass knuckles, 
a five foot chain, assorted ammunition and American 
and Confederate flags. 

But it was not until the first civilian witness- 
es testified that the jury was confronted with the 
full horror and brutality of the killings. George 
Vaughn, a news photographer for WGHP television, • 
described those details which had not been obliter- 
ated from his memory by shock. He told of seeing 
the first three shots fired, all from the Klan-Nazi 
caravan, and of filming defendant Jerry Smith run- 
ning toward Gesar Cauce and firing a pistol. 

The film Itself, one of four TV color and 
sound videotapes which record the shootings, left 
the Jury pale and shaken, with several of them 
glancing over at the defendants in disbelief. It 
shows Cauee start to fall to his knees, dying, when 
someone clubs him from behind. It also shows anti- 
Klan demonstrator Michael Nathan dying in a pool of 
blood, his face torn apart by gunshot. Near Nathan's 
body, a man is trying in vain to revive demonstrator 
Bill Sampson, who has gunshot wounds in his chest. 

And a pregnant woman covered with blood crawls out 
from under a car> 
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Other news reporters added to the description ! 
and photographic re cdrd of the killings, one of them 
still so traumatized by the experience that he spoke 
in a barely audible. voice, his gd|^gig||i^>«xaggerated 
and robot-like. They also supplied testimony under- 
cutting the Klan-Nazi claim that they opened fire in 
self defense. Reporter Winston Gavin of the Greens- 
boro Daily News , for Instance, stated that he had 
seen two men drive up with their pistols on their laps, 
ready at hand. He also pointed out that while anti- 
Klan demonstrators had kicked or struck several of 
the cars in the Klan-Nazi caravan, no one had touched 
the yellow van or a blue Ford from which he heard a 
barrage of gunfire erupt. 

About 20 other ej^ewitnesses — residents of the 
neighborhood, members of the church on the corner 
across from the demonstration. and some who came to 
participate in the ant&-|Clan rally — amed further 
testimony that the first* shot was fired from the Klan- 
Nazi caravan. At that point, many had run to take 
cover, some so terrified that they did fiot come out 
of hiding -for at least an hour, although the gunfire 
was aver in minutes. But some of them saw the Klan 
and Nazis get out of two vehicles at the end of the 
car caravan with long guns and shoot into the crowd. 
None saw any weapons on any of the demonstrators. 

ATTORNEYS FOR KLAN-NAZIS CLAIM ^ELF-DEFENSE 

In cross-examining witnesses, defense attorneys 
attempted less to challenge the evidence than to dis- 
credit its sources. They made a, big point of the fact 
that one of the reporters had only recently moved to 
Greensboro from Cincinnati, "Are you a church member 
and a Christian person?" they asked of. cbmmunity 
residents. "Are you or have you ever been a Commun- 
ist?" "Did you know that your union had been inf il- ..- 
trated by communists under subterfuge?" (A|keS 
Teamster who said . that he learned about the 
from someone in his union.) 

Defense attorneys also tried to, lay the founda- 
tions for their main case — that their clients fired 
in self defense after being lured into the confronta- 
tion by police and federal agent p. In an opening 
statement, Nazi Party leader Roldnd Wood's attorney. 

Bob Gaboon, offered several outlandish assertions, 
starting with the dlaim that because his client was 
born after the Nazis were in power in Germany he 
never knew about Hitler or about Nazi atrocities and 
racial hatred. According to Gaboon, Wood intended 
to go tic-fihe rally only so that he could sing "America 
the Beautiful" while his con^anibfts heckled the dem- 
onstrators, Cahoon's client allegedly brought ’a gun 
along only at the urging of Federal agent Bernard 
Butkevich (of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms) and only shot into the air to keep the 
communis ts away . 

Even less believable was the claim by defense 
attorney Neil Jenning that his client Jerry Smith 
"did not kill anyone, but if he did, he does not 
remember anything," Jenning asserted that Smith was 
struck on the head before the shooting started and 
was only semi-conscious thereafter. But court observ- 
ers pointed out that this account clashed with video- 
tapes that show defendant Smith dancing down the 
sidewalk, firing away with a pistol from each hand. 

Defense attorney Hal Greeson, who represents 
Coleman Pridmore, stated that his . client never shot 
anyone either. Pictures and videotapes that show 
Pridmore pumping his. 12-gauge shotgun have been mis- 
interpreted, Greeson claimed — actually his client 

was just trying to empty shells from his gun. 
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Greeson also claims that his client was con- 
^^nced to participate In the rally by Ed Dawson^ 
who was exposed a few days before the trial as an 
FBI and police Informant who had Infiltrated the 
KKK. Dawson Is alleged to have helped plan the 
November 3 confrontation, warned the police that 
amed Klan and Nazis were coming to the rally, and 
actually led the caravan. Dawson Is also the 
"known Klansman" who picked up a copy of the CWP 
parade permit from.pollce.headquarters. With the 
permit, he obtained Information about the planned 
parade route and learned that the CWP had promised 
the police to assemble unarmed. According to the 
Greensboro Dally News , Dawson was an FBI Inform- 
ant during the '60s, during which time he served 
nine months in jail on charges stemming from a 1967 
shooting spree in a Black community in Alamance 
County, 

CWP MEMBERS JAILED 

CWP members and supporters have pointed to 
Dawson and Butkovlch as proof that the police and 
the FBI conspired with the Klan and Nazis to murder 
party leaders and then conspired with the court to 
cover it up. That wks what Dr. Martha Nathan, 
widow of Dr. Michael Nathan, and Florence Cauce, 
widow of Cesar Cauce, stood up and declared in 
court on the opening day of the trial. "The District 
Attorney has made prejudic^l statements against 
our husbands, the victims; *^rors were selected 
who are sympathetic to Klan-Wazi defendants; and 
CWP members and supporters are continuously har- 
assed and arrested." Presiding Judge James Long 
ordered Dr. Nathan gagged, found both widows in 
contempt of court, barred them from the courtroom, 
and sentenced them to 30 days^-jln jail. 

Other CWP members and supporters who survived 
the massacre spurned subpoenaes to testify for the 
prosecution. They blasted the trial as a continued 
attempt to attack the CWP and a sham, emphasizing 
that the complicity of the police is not being 
revealed and that no indictments were ever issued 
against at least half of the members of the Klan- 
Nazi caravan. 

Meanwhile, the District Attorney's office has 
been trying to put local CWP leader Nelson Johnson 
behind bars by raising his bail to as much as 
$115,000. Johnson, a veteran leader in the Greens- 
boro Black community, has been charged with felony 
riot for his part in organizing the November 3 
rally at which five of his comrades were killed. 

And the D.A, claims that his subsequent efforts to 
speak at a press conference by Governor James Hunt 
and to put up leaflets on telephone poles make 
Johnson a violent threat to the community. Arguing 
for bail more than double that imposed on any of 
the Klan-Nazi members charged with murder, an 
assistant D.A. stated that Johnson "inspired others 
to a point where people are being killed and whips 
people into a frenzy and gets them to carry guns. 
Although Mr. Johnson is not legally responsible 
for the killings on November 3 he is morally respon- 
sible for the killings on November 3 he is morally 
responsible," 

Such accusations have hardly allayed CWP 
beliefs that the state plans to pin responsibility 
for the November 3 massacre on its victims. Nor 
have they convinced Johnson and others to be: more 
reticent about their charges. As he was being 
released on bond on simple assault counts stemming 
from an incident when he was being dragged out of 
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court by five deputy sheriffs, Johnson stated, "Al- 
though I cherish my freedom and love my family and 
friends, there Is nothing the government can do to 
make me crawl and stop calling them srlminals." At 
that point, a deputy sheriff was overheard muttering 
to local Klan leader Joe Grady, "You guys should 
have knocked off Nelson Johnson, too, while you were 
at it," 
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ANTI-NUCLEAR/NATIVE AMERICANS 


"THE BLACK HILLS ARE NOT FOR SALE" : 

12,000 GATHER TO MAKE SURE THEY,A;]^^T STOLEN 

BY Nicholas W. Pilugin 
Liberation News Service 

RAPID CITY, S.D. (LNS) — As B“:52 bombers rum- 
bled overhead, the 1980 International Sur|rival 
Gathering came together during July just outside 
Rapid City, South Dakota. Held on a ranch adjacent 
to Ellsworth Air Force Base by the Black Hills 
Alliance, the ten-day gathering drew over 12,000 
persons from 33 nations and all across the United 
States who came to show their solidarity for the 
fight to save the hills from destruction and their 
concern for the exploitation of this planet and its 
peopIeT' ■ 

Incorporated a little over a year ago, the 
Black Hills Alliance has- been responding to the 
proposed mining of coal, uranium and other resources 
which would permanently deplete the area's ground- 
water, destroy a beautiful and sacred land, and leave 
large piles of radioactive tailings to blow with the 
wind . . 

' . , ' ■ ■ Ay ■ ' ■ 

The main theme of the fathering was what the 
name implied — - SURVIVAL, stressed were the threats 
posed by the energy corporations and the tools and 
knowledge needed to overcome those threats . To 
that end the Gathering was divided into five major 
work areas: the Citizens Review Commission on Energy 
Developing Corporations; the Forum on Indian Geno- 
cide and the Planned Extinction of the Family Farm; 
Appropriate Technology/ Land Self-Sufficiency; 

Health for Survival; and Education for Survival. 

OF MULTINATIONALS AND TRILATERALS 

The Citizens Review Coramiikion, through its 
panel sessions and workshops, examined the multi- 
national corporations and their activities through- 
out the world. Highlighted were Union Carbide, 

Rio Tinto Zinc, Kerr-McGee and other firms directly 
involved in the uranium and resource exploration now 
going on in the Black Hills, The story that emerged 
from these sessions was one of greed, lack of con- 
cern for the environment, and a struggle to dominate 
the' lives of men and women throughout the world. 

’’They are thinking about themselves and not 
thinking about anyone else," commented Katherine 
Smith, a 60-year-old elder of the Dine tiation in 
Arizona to W||[ Magazine * s Mary Jane Sullivan. "They 
are crossing over the earth and sea. They are mak- 
ing brainwash. They do not care. That*s why I 
wish we could be together as Indian people." 

Even those workers who find jobs in these 
operations eventually become victims of the 
company * s. greed , added Bill Maddox of Miners for 
Safe Energy. "They’re high-paying jobs, granted, " 

’ II.II I. I ■Ill r' I I II. -I ..I... Ill 1 1 ' I ..I.. , 
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Maddox said. "But you pay a lot with your body, 
with your future." 

In scrutinizing the corporations involved 
with the planned destruction of the hills, one 
researcher, Steven Beckerman, testified on the ^ 
difficulty of learning who actually owns and coni' 
trols these corporations. Stating that even the^ 
United States Congress can't force corporations 
to disclose who their stockholders are, Dr. Becker- 
man indicated that only 30 percent of the stock in 
aw c»e of these firms can be**|^je)kipted for. 
mter^stingly enough, of the names known, certain 
bftes $,uch as Morgan Guaranty Trust, Lord Abott and 
Company and William Acheson, ke*ji|i, appearing over 
and over. ’j' 

Another focus of the corporate review was 
the Trilateral Commission. Researcher Holly 
Sklar presented information that shows the men- 
tality of this international economic cartel 
(Jimmy Carter being one Of its alumtti) as placing 
profits above all else, espousing military inter- 
vention to protect profits, and advocating the 
limiting of civil rights to insuf # the security 
of large corporations. Originally formed by 
David Rockefeller , president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, the Trilateral Commission includes members 
the likes of Henry Kissinger, presidential hopeful 
^ohn Anderson, and is represented on finr|S ^uch 
as Time-Life, Levi-Strauss , 3M and Walt Disney. 

A chart of Trilateral connections shown at the 
Gathering was a veritable spider web of government- 
corporate interlocks. 

FIGHTING INDIAN GENOCIDE 

As part of a joint session of the Review 
Commission and the Forum on Indian Genocide and 


by any means the|5^li|y Indian lands coveted by the 
energy multinatipnais . Fully , two-thirds of the U.S. 
uranium reserves and , one-third of the low sulphur 
coal needed for fuel' production under President 
Carter's energy development plans lie on Indian 
lands . 

What the Gathering hoped to accomplish, WS';one 
of its top priorities, was to guarantee that Indian 
people will not fight alone against this genocide. 

And participants came away convinced they had taken 
an important step in that direction. 

"People got an education and deeper apprecia- 
tion of how important it is to be unified," 
commented Laura Witdkowski of the Northern Sun 
Alliance in Minnesota. "And that means understanding 
the more subtle aspects of facism. It takes educa- 
tion about other cultures to really be unified. 

"The first thing is for the Lakota people to 
talk and establish good relations with surrounding 
communities," she added. "That was begun at the 
^^thering." 

Much of that talk came in discussion of the 
threat posed to local farmers by the energy corpora- 
tions and agribusiness interests. Addressing the 
declining number of family farms, Alice Tripp of 
the General Assembly to Stop the Power I|tne (Minne- 
sota) and George Levine of the National Farmers 
Organization spoke on the practices of government, 
banks and agribusiness which have encouraged the 
failure of small farmers and the consolidation of 
the land into large business concerns. Absentee 
landlords now control 40 percent of the agricultural 
land in this country, Tripp stated. And absentee 
landlords do not care for the land ... they care 
for profits . 


the^j-anned Extinction of the Family Farm, the 
Amerfcan Indian Movement's Bill Means presented 
a history of the treaties and struggle by Native 
Americans since the 18^s. In particular, he 
emphasized the history hi the Lakota Nation and 
the Black Hills . 

Originally bordered by the Wisconsin Delta * 
on the r^st, the Bi^Horn Mountains of Wyoming 
in the lies t, on theHauth by tjie Republican Rive|r 
of Kansas, and extending into Jputhern Canada on 
the north, the Lakota Nation v^s gradually 
whittled away over some 50 years by various treaties 
and wars. In 1868, the Fort Laramie Treaty was 
signed, which gave the Lakota an area of land in 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska for eternity. 

But even this was taken from them in 1875 when gold 
was discovered in the Black Hills. 


Means explained that while most of those | 
treaties were made between the U.S. and independent 
tribes, the Fort Laramie Treaty was enacted nation 
to nation. This, along with the fact tjiat the 
treaty gave the Lakota the sacred Black Hills 
forever, figured in the decision of the Native 
American Treaty Council to pursue enforcement of 
this treaty. "The Black Hills of South Dakota ^ 
represent to our nation," explained Means, "what 
Jerusalem represp|^s to the religions of the 
Middle East." He went on to ask if the Catholics 
would consider selling the Vatican. 


The Black Hills are estimated to contain 8 


million tons of milled uranium. But they aren' t 


APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY. HEALTH. AND EDUCATION 

Appropriate Technology/Land Self-Suff iciep|:y 
was a collection of practical and informative work- 
shops on as many different energy and ecologically 
sound devices , processes and philosophies as one 
could possibly imagine. Distilling your own 
alcbbol for fuel covered the process from start to 
finish, simply and comprehensibly. Other hands-on 
workshops included Solar Cookers, French Intensive 
Gardening and Bio-Mass Methane Generation, while 
others dealt with the social implications of appro- 
priate technology and energy planning. Praj^tical 
applications of alternative energy for the needs 
of the Gathering were evident with solar-heated 
showers for the staff, and photo-voltaic panels 
power small public address systems and radios. Con- 
sidering the almost constant- flow of moderate wind 
on the Kammerer Ranch, it was unfortunate that not 
a single wind electric system was presented. 

He|).th for Survival approached its work 
through four areas^ aiidiation and chemical contam- 
ination; women's health, holistic health; and 
midwifery , Each was a cornucopia of workshops 
with people such as Dr. Judith Johnsrud, Victorus 
Kuvtinskas, Anna Gyorgy and Dr. Rosalee Bertell 
conducting workshops on topics such as the Nuclear 
Fuel Cycle, Subtle Body Healing, Low Level Radia- 
tion and Massage. The midwifery classes ^ere three 
days of intensive study aimed toward teaching the 
skills needed to assist in birthing. 
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Ecl^cation for Survival Goncerned itself with 
teachiril children the skills needed for survival 
and in giving educators the materials and. backr 
ground needed to carry but this work. 

One wonders what comes of a mix of thousands 
of radicals^ with nine days of workshops ^ seminars, 
jet aircraft, dust and scorching sun. That*s a 
hard question to answer. For certainly not all 
of the results of the Gathering have been 
realized or are as tangible as the two specific 

statements that were drafted. .. 

■# 

The first of these was a fl^claration of 
Dependence on the Land drafted by the Forum on 
Indian Genocide and the Planned Extinction of 
the Family Farm. Perhaps this view, which had 
been the basis for the Gathering, was best summed 
up by Marvin Iy|mmerer, the rancher who donated 
his land for ilie event. "If I live to be 100," 
Karamerer said, "I will never own the land. The 
land owns me o " ' 

The second statement was a Declaration of 
Non-Indian People's Defense of Indian Sovereignty. 
This declaration recognizes the right of American 
Indians to the lands creeded to them by the Treaty 
of 1868 and warns that our "survival demands that 
we understand solidarity with native cultures is 
necessary before we can produce any real changes ." 

A concrete expression of that solidarity 
has been planned for this fall. On October 12, 
marked on your calendar as Columbu^ Day but 
commemorated as Solidarity with Inligenous 
Peoples of the Americas Day by those who recognize 
that America was discovered long before Columbus, 
coordinated actions will take place in many 
different countries aimed at two of the corpora- 
tions most active in the Black Hills. 

Plans for this action were ‘developed at 
regional and international workshops, held the 
next-to-the-^last day of the Gathering. The work- 
shops addressed the need to develop strategies 
for survival iti each region that addi^essed the 
problems encountered in that region. 

"You've got to use what will work in your 
community," commented Anna Gyorgy, author of 
No Nukes: Everyone's Guide to Nuclear Power . 

"But I have seen types of action develop in one 
place and be used across the country." 

While each region will undoubtedly develop 
the strategies needed for its own fight, people 
also came away from the Gathering with a nex7 
appreciation of the importance of building a 
united front of oppositiouv 

"I learned things I never knew about how U.S. 
businesses operate in other countries," remarked 
Laima witdkowski. "I learned so much from pre- 
sentations, from talking with people from West 
Germany, Belgium, Canada, South Africa and all 
regions of ihe U.S. For instance, Ireland 
doesn't have nuc^^^ar power but U.S. corporations 
are always trying to get the right to mine the 
uranium that that country will never use. 

"At the International Strategy daucus xve 
signed a resolution to research and attack the 
activities of two of the largest multinationals 
in the world — Union Carbide and Rio Tinto 
Zinc. I came away with a heightened awareness 
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and a weaponry of knowledge about the interconnected- 
ness of the multinationals and how they invade 
every aspect of our lives." 

One of the Gathering's successes will certainly 
be its contribution to interconnectedness among 
those who attended. Tw|ive thousands people in one 
place tend to do a lot df socializing and exchange 
ing of addresses, and at least some of a network 
should emerge. 

Like any, major event involving thousands of 
people, the logistics of the Gathering were astound- 
ing. While there were organizational mistakes and 
screw-ups, the 1980 International Survival Gathering 
was an immense success. A success for bringing 
together the resources, the tools, and most important- 
ly the people, who will save this planet. As Alice 
Tripp told the first meeting of the Review Commission: 
"The strongest vision on earth is people. If we don't 
want Wall Street on our fields, not only taking over 
the oil but managing the food chain, we will have to 
continue our resistance." 
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OHIO MIGRANTS BOYCOTT CAMPBELL ' S , LIBBY’S 
IN STRIKE AGAINST TOMATO GROWERS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- More than two years after 2,000 
migrantr farmworkers first walked off their jobs in the 
tomato fields of northwestern Ohio, the strike led 
by the Farm Labor Organizing Committee (FLOG) continues 
And so does the boycott called by FLOG against two of 
the giants of agribusiness — Campbell’s and Libby's. 
The striking workers are demanding that the canneries 
negotiate a three-way contract between canneries, 
growers and farmworkers that would alleviate condi- 
tions referred to as "shadow slavery" by Ohio State 
Senator Neal F. Ziminfers.? 

"Three way, agreement is the only way we can get 
better conditions," FLOG Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Santiago explained to LNS. In FLOG ’ s analysis, the 
growers f unction as "second-level management" for the 
canneries who hold the real power in an industry that 
grosses $27 million for raw tomatoes in the state. 

"We had 33 contracts with growers," Santiago continued, 
"but they were not helpitig.^ wage increases 

and security. But we want a medical plan, travel 
compensation and pesticides protection. And the 
growers won't deal with that." 

The long struggle has taken its toll on all con- 
cerned — ■ workers, growers and canneries. Three sum- 
mers of housing, feeding and transporting farmworker 
families who have come from Florida and Texas to 
continue the strike have drained FLOG ’ s strike funds. 
The union has issued an urgent appeal for confiributions 

But the canneries are also hurting. "They're be- 
ginning to feel the pinch," Santiago told LNS. Last 
March Campbell ’s tried to wriggle out of the boycott 
by offering $250,000 to the Ohio Council of Churches 
to set up day care and retraining programs for migrants 
The Council refused. The boycott continues. 

Asked when he expected the struggle to end, 
Santiago replied, "Not this year. People knew it 
wouldrift be a short-term struggle. We look at other 
(continued on insid^ front cover) 
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PUERTO RICO/POLITICAL PRISONERS 
FALN SUSPECTS CONVICTED IN CHICAGO 

by Lisa Difaprio 
Liberation Newa Service 

CHICAGO (LNS) — Following the guilty verdict 
handed down by an all-white jury here on July 30, 
all 11 suspected meitibers of the armed Puerto Rican 
independence group Fueraas Armadas de Liberacion 
Nacional (FAljiN) arrested last April in Evanston, 
Illinois have now been convicted of criminal charges. 
But the 11 have not been shaken in their insistence^ 
that they are not criminals but prisoners of war. 

And their arguments jEor POW status were to be heard 
by the United Natioi^ Decolonization Committee as 
it began hearings on-^uert Rico in late August. 

The eight FALN suspects convicted pn July 30 
of illegal weapons possession and conspiracy to 
commit armed robbery were not due to be sentenced 
until August 26. But the life imprisonment already 
imposed on Maria Haydee Torres for a bombing in 
New York and the 30-year terms given to Alicia... 
Rodriguez and Luis Rosa on August 4 indicate t^hat 
stiff sentences can be expected for the eight — 
Carlos Torres, FrA;^die Mendez, Adolfo Matos, Elizam 
Escobar, Dickie Jiminez, Carmen Valentine, Ida Rodri- 
guez and Dylcia Pagan. The charges on which they 
have been convicted carry possible sentences Up to 
120 years. 


STATEMENT ISSUED FROM JAIL 


Although the eight refused to participate in 
the court proceedings or even to appear in the court- 
room, they were not surprised by the verdict against 
them. In a statement released to coincide with 
their conviction, they stated, "From the day of our 
capture, we have known that we would be found guilty 
by the same government that perpetuates colonialism 
in our homeland, Puerto Rico. The United Stat% 
government accuses us of 'unlawful use of weapons.' 

We accuse them of maintaining in Puerto Rico the 
biggest arsenal of weapons and atomic bombs in the 
Atlantic. We accuse them of the illegal bombardment 
of our island — Viequez, Puerto Rico — without 
regard to the lives of innocent Puerto Ricans. The 


U.S. government accuses us of 'conspiracy to commit 
armed robbery.' We accuse them of stealing our land, 
of stealing our natural resources, of stealing the 
wealth gained through our labor, of stealing, the 
lives of our youths through ®ilita»y^^SdS*ew 

to fight U.S. wars." 


The eight also challenged the court's insist- 
ence that they were being charged strictly for 
criminal acts and not for their political beliefs. 
"The proceedings of the past three days clearly 
reflect that from the mom^^ of our capture we have 
been projected as terrorists who have declared war 


only on trial for armed robbery, conspiracy to commit 
amftcfe^.l^bery and unlaw£al||li8e of weapons." 

The conspiracy to commit robbery charge tacked on 
a ^eek befbr% the trial carried with it the burden of 
i^rao^that t^e defendants shared a "common ideology." 
'^Frasecutor Shabat told the jo^jjit was his intention 
to pr^l^, that all ' of those arrUted on April 4 had 
"conspifed together, plotted and planned" the armed 
robbery of the Evanston Budget Rent-A-Car. And he 
added, j/'v'We don't know what they were planning to do 
in .Evanston, but thank god they were th|i?arted." 

In his closing statement to the jury, Shabat 
openly appealed for a political verdict. "We must cry 
out, 'Down with the FALN,'" he stated and exhorted 
the jurors to find the defendants guilty because 
they "were punks who had undermined the foundations 
of 'freedom." After the guilty verdict was announced, 
Sha|bat's fellow prosecutor called for the maximum 
sentence because "the eight have declared war on us." 

Such remarks may have proved useful in guarantee- 
ing a guilty verdict from an all-white jury in court. 
But they could have the opposite effect in the 
streets, where 10,000 signatures have already been 
collected in Chicago alone on a petition demanding 
that the 11 prisoners be granted prisoner of war 
status ^nd be released from U.S. prisons. And they 
could prove somewhat en®arrassing to the U.S. if the 
case comes up before this UN Decolonization Committee. 

During hearings before the committee, f.ep'pad|&n'rr! , 
tatives from various liberation movements planned* to 
present testimony supporting Puerto Rico's right 
to self-determination and independence. They 
included the Frente Democratico of El Salvador, 

Comite Defensa Popular and Punto Critico (both from 
Mexico), the Socialist Party of Chile, Liga Social- 
ista Puertoriquenna, Republic of New Africa, National 
Conference of Black Lawyers, the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party, and repre^jntatives from Palestin- 
ian groups. Freed Puerto Rtean Nationalist Lolita 
Lebron, who led an armed attack on the U.S. Congress 
in 1954, has also been scheduled to appear. 

Representatives of the National Committee to 
Free Puerto Rican Prisoners of War have visited 
delegations represented on the Decolonization 
Committee seeking consideration of the case of the 
.FALN prisoners. They report that they have received 
a positive response from Tanzania, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Trinidad-Tobago and India. Cuba and China 
have expressed some reservations. 


-30- 



LABOR 


J. P. STEVENS BOYCOTT CONTINUES 


on the American people," they wrote. "The true 
terrorist is U.S. imperialism who has maintained 
its colonial hold on Puerto Rico and who 82 years 
ago declared war on our nation with its military 
intervention." 

Indeed, the goV^rl^,ent ’ s own actions — from 
the astronomical bail that kept all 11 behind bars 
to the severity of the sentences handed down so 
constantly underlined the political 

trials. Even the conservative Chicago 
^ inle s pointed out the day after the conviction 
that ’’the prosecution emphasized the r^otutionary 
character of the defendants even though r hey were 


^ NEW YORK (LNS) — From the headlines, it 
sounded like a great victory for labor. Settle- 
ment was near between the J.P. Stevens textile 
company and the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union. And so was an end to the long boy- 
cott of the company. 

The only problem is that the headlines weren’t 
true. According to a spokesperson for ACTWU, nego- 
tiations are going on, but a settlement is not in 
sight. The union representative charged that the 
news stories had been planted by J.P. Stevens to 
break the boycott during a crucial period. -30- 
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Scene from the Democratic National Con- 
vention held at Madison Square Garden in 
New York City August 11-14. 

H* s 

CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

See story page 1 


Scene from the Democratic National 
Convention. 

CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

See story page 1 


Scene frdm the Democratic National 
Convention. 

CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

See story page 1 


Scene from the Democratic National 
Convention. 

CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

See stc^^ page 1 
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UoSc Representative Ronald Dellnms from Scene from Democratic National Convention. 

California at the Democratic National 

Convention. CREDIT^ Tom Tu thill /LNS 

CREDIlj'° Michael Scurato/LNS See story page 1 

See story page 1 


Scene from' Democratic National Convention. 
CREDITS Tom Tuthill/LNS 
See atory page 1 


Scene from the Democratic Natioiaal 
Convention^ Ts it Jimmy or Billy? 

CREDITS Tom Tuthill/LNS 

See;:':Story page 1 


.Scene feMi -Jiational Convention. 

CREDITS Tom Tuthill/LNS 
See story page 1 


Teddy's uninspired appearance on stage 
wJ||^ Jimmy left observers yiondexihg, 
how much support he will give Carier. 

CREDITS Tom. Tuthill/LNS, 

See story page 1 
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Isaac Roman, Treasurer of Uni, ted Tremont 
Trades,, an organization pf Black and 
Hispanic Ic'bnstructiGn workers that pa^t^v- 
ticipated^ in the People ’ s' Convention 
August 8 9 at Charlotte Street in the 

South BronXo He is! standing-, in the 
middle of what will be the foundation 
of the squatter's home he is building., 
at the Charlotte Sto site« Three other 
homes have already been built and occu- 
pied o 

CREDIT: Tom Tu thill /LNS 

See story page 3 


Crowd listens to a speech at the •People's 
Convent ion o 

CREDIT: ■ Tom Tuthill/LMS ' 

See- story page 3' 


A "Die-In" anti-nuke rally across from 
the Democratic National Convention. 

CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

See story page 1 


Scene from the march on Madison Square 
Garden^ Sunday, August 10 . Sponsored by 
the Coalition for a People's Alternative, 
10,000 people participated, 

CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

See story page 3 
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